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ABSIRACT 

An observational system having hig^ inter-rater 
reliability and providing a reliable estitnate of patterns of behavior 
across time periods is developed and tested for use in evaluating 
children's responses to a number of television styles and modes of 
presentation. This project was designed to laeet three goals: first, 
to develop a valid and reliable assessment technique whiQh wpuld 
duplicate the home viewing environment ; second, to provide 
information to the Appdiachia Educational Laboratory (AEL) staff 
members responsible for. planning future children'^s programs for the 
National Institute of liducation (NIE) ; and thirdf to compare tyio 
pilot tapes with other program segments. The observational system 
presented in the study overcomes the weaknesses of those used in ouch 
prior research, and is thus able to provide much useful information 
to program planners. Time limitations, however, prevented drawing 
specific conclusions across program segments and pilot tapes. 
Attached appendixes include both descriptions pf program materials 
and coding sheets used in the data collection. (WDR) 
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children's Reactions to lyp^'^ Television Prosentation 
In tj.'Oj:liurt_U>n 

In responso to a request by the National Institute of " Education (NIK) 
AJriL has produced tv;o pilot television programs for a new children's series. 
These new . Arau rid tb>^^ P^'<^'y^ciins will utilize a nuniber of innovative teaching 

tcchniqueji and will be incorporated i nto iKEh^ s three-part Ilorae-Orier ted 
Preschool Progran. This study is an integral part of planning for future 
television production by AI-^L. 

The following report is designed to serve several major purposes. First, 
it v/ill outliiiC a specific technique for classifying and analyzing cliildren's 
responses to various tyi^es of television prograrirning desigiiod for preschoolers, 
rne technique itself may, with some revision be included in the fomative 
evaluation instrumentation for AKI/s Marketable Preschool Kducation Program, 
and this description will allow individuals involved in that area to adapt 
the procedure to their needs. 

•X Second, tlie results of this study can be used to guide those involved in 
preliminary planning for television production in selecting types of presen- 
tation v;hich arc most effective in holding children's attention or eliciting 
responses from viewers in a given situation. The results of this study can 
only give a prolirninan/ indication of emphasis and will need to be further 
elaborated before inclusion into actual prod\iction techniques. 

Finally, a comparison may bo made betv/een the responses ol the children 
to those various program secmonts cind tlieir responses to the two pilot tele- 
vision programs currently being produced by Al<:L as a part of the MPEP. In 
this sense, data from these children constitute a rough baseline against wliicli 
the pilot tapes may be compared. 
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ContGXt Q i s Report: 

Since 19GC5, Appalaclii.a Educational l.aborcxtory has been developing raid 
field testing a Hoine-Or i ented Prescliool Program for 3 to 5-year-old chilarcn. 
This p. -.grain utili.^.os v/cokly visits to parents ar.d children by a paraprof essional , 
group sessions ur^der the supervision of a certified teacner, and daily broadcast 
of a television lesson for the children. It is this television program which 
is the central focus of the following report. 

From the beginning of the Home-Oriented Preschool Education (HOPE) program, 
the television component has been intended to provide the substance of the HOPK 
curriculum directly to the child. Functioning in this way, it is necossai'y to 
produce a program which not only sustains interest, but also provides a balance 
of activities necessary to optimuin learning within the home environment. 

The first AEL television program, Ar o un d the Be n d , utilized a format which 
wai"^ slowly paced to allow the viewers to respond to instructions from tlic teacher. 
It included a nurrd^or of types of presentat ic:* , but because of budgetary constraints, 
little large-scale animation or similar techniques were used. 

A formative evaluation technique was used v;ithin this program v;hich involved 
reitings by the home visitor of the child's responses during five mi'iute intervals 
of broadcast. The paraprofess ional observed the child in the home and coded 
his behavior ii'to a nan-be r of categories, including amount of time spent v,'a telling 
the screen. The j>roceduro is described in AKL Technical Report No. 9. 

The tecjinique detailed in this report is a refinement of the one mentioned 
above, and is intended to provide information of a voider scope than purely forma- 
tive feedback to program planriers. It is intended primarily for incorj^oration 
into the production of a now television series in the Marketable rreschool 
Kducation Progr.im -"^.nd to })rovLde informotion on the new pilot programs produced 
by AKL. 
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Although a r.un-.ber of previous studies have, boon performed relating atf.o.ntion 
spar, to types of prosontation , fow of these have beoa of sufficient quality to 
uso as a l\-tsis for planning this evaluation. 

Eftrly research on children's viewing habits was based priraarily on obser- 
vational rating scales to provide an estii.ate of attention to various program 
segments.^ Other techniques such as a mechanical recording device or a 
paper and pencil interest inventory were attempted in the same study, but 
were judged to be too difficult for preschool children. 

Hov.-^ver, the observational technique had the disadvantage of biasing 
childre.n's behavior with an adult in the rocm, as well as the continuing diffi- 
culty of developing valid scales and reliable observer training techniques. 

These difficulties v/ero reduced in a later study^ where a mechanical 
device wl,3 used to ir.easure eye contact with various progrexi seg:r.ents, as 'well 
as to relat:e eye contact with elements of central figures on the television 
screen. Although this procedure had rnar.y advantages, the lengthy adaptation 
time roquirod, as well as tlio distraction of the apparatus itself, would 
introduce a considerable bias into the preference of some children. 

Other studies used observational c.xl.niques on large groups of children^-'^ 



necker, S. L. and Kolfe, G, J. "Can Adults Predict Children's Interest 
m a Television Program?" in Schranun, W. (Kd.), Thg.J'}!'^^'^! .of Edu cational 
ISli'yj.;^}:^}}/ selected studies from research sponsored "by'lTirrKC. Urbana, Uni- 
versity of iDlinois Press, I960. 195-213. 

■Cuba, K. and VJolf V}. Perception and Television: Physiological Factor of 
Television Viewing. colurribuy; The Ohio State University Research I'oundation, 
1964. l?.8pp. (NDKA Title VII Project #875). 

-'liurns, J. VI. and "initii, "AV Kltmonts in Science 'i'elolcssons " , .\udio 
YJ:Ji}}3LS!^I:i^i£9}-2S'!^^L^'221^ ' lA, 467-478. " ~ 

''^ridges, C. C. "An Attention Scale for Kvaluating KTV Programs." 
^ Journal of L'cKicati onj.i 1 Research, 1960, 54, 149-152 
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to n\L'cuJuro the number of pupils viov/ing a particular program segraent during 
short iiitorvals of time. Tho o]:>vious problem with this technique is that the 
tir;,e it^t:orvals may or may not coincide witli actual prograin seg:nonts, and thus do 
not give direct inforination on t:hG attention of children to types of presentation. 

During the devcjlopmen tal s-:K]uence of Aroun d the Ben d^ the preschool tele- 
vision program produced by AKL, an observational system was used to measure the 
overt rci:ponses of the children viev/ing the program. This technique involved 
the hoi'yj visitor observing the children's reactions to the television prograjii 
during five-minute intervals and coding their responses into positive (enthus- 
iastic) and negative (non-attondiag or disapproving) categories. This system 
had the cidvantagc of taking place in the children's home, but the instrument w^as 
not tcsLod for inter-rater reliability. However, it has the advjmtage of 
providing information not only on attending, but also on the effectiveness of 
verbal and visual stimuli on eliciting participation in the program. 

Perhaps one of the most detailed and useful studies of children's attention 
to dif feririg television presentations was conducted by Palmer and Crawford (1965) . 
After a comprehensive review of previous evaluation techniques, Paln.er and his 
associates decided on a corribination of an observer rating scale v/itli a periodic 
dis tractor i:)eing introduced during the programming. By varying their sample 
characteristics as well as the prograraming , the authors v;ere able to delmeat::! 
interest level for a particular program sog^nent for a given sex, age, and 
natic.ial i ty or race. 

In this case, the distractor being used v;as a kaleidoscopic display located 
opposite a simaiatcd television screen. It should be noted that the audio content 
of tiie television program was coijStantly available, and that no audible distractors 
were X''^'<^vided . This study did not attemtpt to measure the learning which may have 
taken i>lace from tlie programjning, but concentrated on visual attending to a given 




O , segment . 
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One of the most rocont aad comi;rchcnsi ve studies of attention to and learning 
froiu tel.cvision for pre,^x-:hool<jrs v;a:; coriducted by the Sesanie Street staff 

(Children's Tolevi.sion 'Workshop), headed by Barbara Reeves.^ This study used 
Palmer's distractcr techniciue to measure attention and a number of program 
specific measures in a pre-post test design to measure learrung of content. 
Unfortunately, no attempt was made to relate learning with visual attention 
or enthusias'm. 

h more recent study^ also used So some Str eet as a program stimulus and 
used a videotape of the children's behavior in botli single and group vievv'ing 
situations. Unfortunately, the N's for children watching singly or in groups 
were unequal {N - 6 and 24 re:-;pectively) and no statistical tests v/ere made 
to determine if the nvjivber of children viev.'ing was a significant variable in 
viewing or overt response categories. 

Also, no report v;as made of the instructions to the children prior to 
their viev;ing of the program, thus making it difficult to ascertain the 
children's expectations or viewing set. Again, tv;o adults v;ere present in 
the room during the entire vicv;ing period, and t}:e cj^fect of their presence 
is difficult to ascertain. 

Overall tlic percentage of viev/ing time for this program v;as found to be 
approxim.iteiy 8]'t for both groups. Since only one Sesciine Street program v;as 
used, it also v;as difficult to determine v;het}ier this figure could be anrjlied 
to the entire series or whether the tape was excox^tional in its attraction to 
the children . 



Reeves, B. ^^^l^^' of Se:*ame Street, The Formative Research, Pinal 



^Sproul, tiatalio. "Visual Attention, Modeling Behaviors, and Other Verbal 
and Nonverbal Mcta-Coirariunication of Prcki.ndergarten Children Viewing Ser,a;ae 
'^L^l^^:.^"' '4'^£L^l^^-£[Vi:'^lii^^ journal , SpriiKj 1973, Vol. 10, No. 2, 



Repc^rt. New York: Children's 



'y e 1 e v ^. I J c> a v: o r k s h o j ) , 1 D 7 0 . 
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Many of these studies took place in a relatively "artificial" enviroiment, 
v^hero one child v/as seated in front of a television set, was observed by an 
unfamiliar adult, tuid was not provided with a setting similar to the one where 
actual viewing v;ould occiu:. Again, t]ic children used in these studies may not 
have been as "so^jhisticated^' as the children w^ho would be viev;ing television 
programs produced by AEL, The current emphasis on preschool programs has 
produced a Jiujaber of shows which are of high enough technical and educational 
quality to change the viewing habits of the potential target audience. 

In contrast to the possible changes in children's experience with and 
expectations for television prograias, the characteristics of the children in the 
Appalachian Region in regard to their viewing habits may differ from those child- 
ren in the samples which were tested by Palmer and the others mentioned above. 
No attempt has been made to delineate the differences which socio-economic 
status ralght make in viewing or responding habits of the children who will be 
viev.-ing television in Appalachia. 

Essentially, then, the previous research in the area of children's television 
has been inadequate in several respects. First, little information has been 
available on the demographic characteristics of the children in the saraplcs used 
previously, and no effort has been made to match these characteristics to their 
viewing patterns. 

Second, and most important, the dependent variedjles which were measured were 
alm.ost entirely in the area of attentioji span and eye contact with the screen, 
only the previous IsF.L study made an attempt to assess types of overt responses in 
a home- type environment, and in that case, type of program presentation was not 
cx:>nsidered as an independent variable. 

In view of these do f i c i oiicies , it was decided to test an evaluation techniqv;e 
v;hich would ir.ie children from wiUiin the region, would utili;!e a variety of pro- 
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cjrainming techniques ^to elicit reactions, and would take place in a natural, jrolaxed 
atmosphez-e , with many of tho same distractions as would be present in the home. 
I )e s i cjt 1^ f th e Study 

Duriny the week of March 19, 1973, ten hours of television programs for 
preschool children wore videotaped as they were broadcast from local stations. 
The ten hours of prograimning consisted of the following sliows : Zoo:^, one hour; 
^y^J^ j"^ ■ ^ n ga r o o , three hours; Mij;ter Qger ' s Neighborhood, three hours; and Se5iamo 
Streot^, thruo hours. I'hese shov;s v.'e re taped in black and white for reasons to 
he discussed below. 

These shov;s v;ere considered as a pool of presentation types, including 
monologue and dialogue sequences, singing, and dancing, film and narration, and 
niimJjor of types of animation. Each program was viewed and individual sogjnont types 
and lengths v;cre described for each show. From this pool, tv;o taped "shows" 
v;e re p reoare d by co:rj3 i n i n g va r io us s e gman t s from the p rog r ams listed above , 

An effort v;as made to use as many different types of .segments as possible 
and to drav/ from all of the four prograrrts for each "shov;" , In order to make 
overall compaj-jsons wi^h AHL's pilot tapes of a new Around the Bond possible, the 
final comb)ination of segments was kept to approximately 20 1/2 minutes, v;hich is 
the anticipated length of the new Arou nd the Bond series. The actual composition 
of o a ch t ap e i s s hov,' n in Ap p e n d i x A . 

These two tapes v;ero shown to a sample of 22 children, aged 4, 5, and 6, 
selected from a local nursery school* Approximately 20 ptuxcnt of the children 
wcyci 4, and CO percent were 5 and G-years-^old . The children v.'erc brought (two at 
a timfi) to a central location to view the taper;. It v;as decided to record two 
children's behavior v;atching the segments simultaneously for several reasons. 
First, brother:; and si^itcirs are frecnicntly present in the homo anrl provide 
distractions during televiiiion programs. Second, the potential for distraction 
v;ith two children in the room providers variance in viev;ing behavior. Finally, 

ERIC 
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taping and ::odl.iicj the behavior of two children at one time, reduced the aii^ount 
of tline needed for observation and coding of behavior. 

The cliildreTi were placed in a partitioned ericiosure approximately ten 
feet v;ide and tv;onty feet long. They v/ere allowed to sit on the floor and 
sevc^ral toys v;crc availa}:!Je in the enclosure. The television monitor and camera 
were placed ap]>roxiina tc-.ly thirty dogrees apart to all ov; observation of the 
children's eye contact v;ith the screen. The camera v;as placed to allow obser- 
vation oi the eritire viewing area. 

The childi'en v;ere told that they v;ere going to see some television prograras, 
and that after.vards they would be asked to tell which part they liked tlie best. 
After seating the children, the exarainer started the recording equipment and 
loft Cie room. As a rule, no adult again entered the room unless there was 
some indicatiori of cquipmont failure or one of the children asked for something. 

Kach child v/atched o.ne gro\:p of segments frojn other programs first and 
then viev.'ed one of the tv;o AEL pilot tapes for a ncv; Around the Bend series. 
Sivico it v;as not possible to obtain the pilot tapes ai'id segments at the same time, 
all children s^rw the sogracnts first and the pilot tapes second. 
Coding of Respc^iSes 

The videotape of the children was pJ ayed back through a standard television 
monitor, and their behavior was coded at 15 second intervals according to the 
f o 1 low i n g cat c g o r y s y s tern; 

j!i^g5l^gri re^ponr^e : This category v;as defined as any behavi.or which 

took place v;hi,].o the child was nut watching the screen, and which did not involve 
an ijitoracticn v;ii}j tlie oliher child or response to television cues. 

K3 j ci ^l^d jiori- ve rbal ynzcoViSQ : In th.is case the child performed som^e action 
at the rcijuesl or suggoi'tion of one of the television charactr>rs. The behavior 
may be rhytrnnic or pantonu in nature. 
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HlJ.c_^i^tG(^ycrln^ reBpon<;e : This category includes all spoken responses laade 
to television cues. This category applies only to those responses made to direct 
questions or coiruncinds. 

pyg^'^^J^j^^P^^^^^ ' Behavior in this category includes only those responses 
v;hich involve direct eye contact with the screen. This is a measure of visual 
attendincj to tb.c program content. 

Verbal cntlius i asin : This category includes all verbal behavior such as laugli- 
ing, .singing along with television characters, or statements such as "I like this."' 

_~ ''[-^^^^-^ ^ ' t h u s i a s m ; Behavior such as smiling, non-elicited pantomiine 
or r^iraicing the behavior of characters on the screen, euid ir.oving vs'ith music con- 
taijicd on a program segir.ent are ceded in this category. 

'1^?£^^ negative response; Behavior in this category includes all non- 
verbal signs of disapproval, such as frov;ning, crying, etc. 

^^^iii^^lL^ri^ilLiri '^'i- -p-po^^s - ; This category includes all negative stateraents 
about program content, such as don't like this*', or simple negative exclamaticns . 

Crosp-child interact ion ; Any interaction betv;ecn the tv;o children which 
does not relate to program content is coded in this category. The interaction 
may be verbal or may include play, wrestliiig, or games. 

Ciloservations v;ere made ever/ fifteen seconds for an interval of six seconds. 
In othc:r v/ords, Ihc children's behavior was coded for a six Sf^cond interval cen- 
tered arour.d eacli fifteen second point on the videotape of their performance. 

The interrater reliability correlar.ion coefficient was .89 for the s^implc 
scgm- nts from tlio other television programs and w. s .94 for the pilot tapes. 
Since it was possible that sampling behavior a*" fifteen second intervals would 
exclude certain patterns of responding, a "retest" correlation was done relating 
two sots of tallies covering different tijae intervals. A second sot of responses 
was coded using different coding points (ten c^econds later on each segment). The 
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cori-elalian betv>'oon these sots of scores v;aG .91, indicating that tho procodurG 
provided reliable estimates of overall behavior. Copies of the coding sheets for 
tho tv;o proirnns of individual secrnonts are presented in Appendix B, 
Measuring ^^'-sponses to the P ilot Tapes 

As v;a£, mentioned earlier in this report, two pilot television shows were 
filmed by AEL to demonstrate the capability to produce a marketable series for 
preschool children. These tv;o pilot tapes v/ere shown to the same childrerj plus 
cen others from a lor-al Head Start program and a similar procedure was used to 
quantify and record their responses. 

Because the earlier segments from other television programs v;ere recorded 
and shov;n to the children in black and v;hite^ because many television sets in 
tho Aj^jpalachian Region are black and white, and since the previous segments had 
been in black arid v;hite, it was decided to make a black and white copy of the 
pilot tapes v;hich v;erc filmed xa color, and to shov^ that copy to the children. 
Since this procedure may have reduced the overall level of attention to tho 
television presentation^ it should be kept in mind that the amount of attention 
paid to any segment of the pilot tapes or sample segments probably represents a 
Tniniiimiu value rather U^an tho "optimal condition" which is represented in previous 
studies. That is, since adull, w le not present in the room, and since other 
distractors were available, the: tclevisiori content was solely responsible for 
attendiiuj and program related rc?'ponses. Thus, this technique provides a valid 
irtothod of ir^easuring the effect of television present.- ion. 

A copy of tho various segn\onts included in eacn pilot tape is presented in 
Appendix C, while sample code sheets for the tw^o pilot tapes are given in Appen- • 
dix D. 

Visual Attention to Varioiis Sornnonts 

A primary question which can be asked about any television presentation 
concerns tho amount of time spent by tlie cJiildren in eye contact w..th the screen. 
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Ficjure 1 indicates the pi.iccnt of time r-pont in viewing the secjinents taken from 
?2£lil' Mis tcrocier ^ s >4 ei cjh: orlicod , and i^^j^-^^llp^ -itrce^. The percentage aiaounts 
were calculated by dividing the total nuii^ber of tallies in the "No K^jsponse" 
category by the sum of the ^^Progratn Unrelated", *'No Response^', and "Cross 
Oiild Inters^iction" cagecjories. This figure rrprej^ents the amount of time spent 
in "positive" viewing, v/hcre the child was not making any overt responacs to 
environmental cues. Altliough it is likely that the children were still attending 
to the au':Utory content of the programs while they wore looking away or onaaged 
in single pl^ty, the visual content of the segments is of primary concern in 
noa^^uring interest. 

Figure 2 indicates a similar y^ercentage of time spent in viewing the second 
t'c'^lodiori of segments, taken from Ses^mG ^tj^cet, Misterogor's Neighl^o rhood , 
an'.l Captain >;arujaroo. 

In hot); cases, a wide variance is present in the amount of viev;ing time 
across segments ajid programs. If v:e assume that the various segments shown to 
the children represent a sample of the overall attention holding quality of 
tlie programs from v;hici. they Vv^ero selGcted, then an average percent of attention 
can be calculated for each program. 

The average percent of overall veiwing of the various programs represented 
is as follows: Captain Kangaroo. 26^,; Misterogo r ' s iNleighborhood , 5 3%; Sesairie_ 
^J:S9^' ^^'^^^ ^ ocrn , 72%. Vmile it may be argued that the figure for ^C)om may 

be spuriously high, sinc:c only throe segments wGru taken from that show, the 
remainder of the segments probably represent a fair sample of overall program 
content . 

The follov^ing definitions v;ere us''>d for each uype of presentation: 
>i«Dnologuo any s'^jmoiit invo].ving a spolieri presentation where only the 
sj)eakcr is shown. The speaker may l^e human or puppots. 
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PERCENT oy AITENTION TO SCREEN 
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Figure 1 

Percent of Attention to Screen for Segments of All 
Available Programs for Children - Tape 1 
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rigure 2 

Porcorit of Attention to Screen for Sncj/nonts of All 
Available Programs for Children - Tape 2 
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Nnrration any segment, v^here a spoken description is made of a filiTiod 
present- n :ior 

Dial.ocjue any .segment where tv;o characters are shown interacting verbally. 
The speakers may he humans or puppets. 

Animation any segment using animation where dialogue, monologue, or 
narration is luded 

Pixilation any related techniques which involve artificial raovoment, 
stops, or reversals produced by editing film segments 

As can be seen from Figure 1 and 2, percentage of viewing time is quite 
varieible within each collection of segments. Those portions which involved 
monolognes or narration had the greatest variation in attending, ranging from 
a high of 92% attending to an animated Sesame Street segment to a low 20% 
attention to a £^jif3JlJ^ng£i^o__o monologue . if this category is subdivided in 
actual monologue and narration ^ the average percent of time attending is quite 
different. The percentages are as follows: narration, 75.2%; time attending 
and monologue, 36.1% attending. It seems apparent that tlie relatively un- 
changJng stimuli presented by a single individual is far poorer at holding 
attentioTi than the rapidly changing stimuli of an animated story or filmed 
sequence. 

Monologues and narration produced the highest overall average percent of 
time attending wilh 52.3%, v.liile songs averaged second with an average of 48%, 
and dialogues ranked lowest v;it}i an average of 44% time sca t in vicv/ing the 
screen. 

Generally, (and not surprisingly) children attended to short unpredictal^le - 
sequences of cvent^^ and to films of children and animals accompanied by narration 
more than they did in the relatively static laonologuos of adults. 

A question v;hic]i may he. voiced at this point concerns the importcmce of 
yisua] attention as cui indicator of program worth. Hccause it is readily 
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o)jr^cj:vG<:'\ , it, traditionally has been a laajor varicible in assessing program quality 
and, indirectly, ihc learning v;bich may result from viewing the program, Hov;~ 
ever, visual attention is not necessary v;hen the prirnai-y mode of instruction 
is verbal. For example, if a character is reciting the alpha>3et, then it is 
not necessary for the child to watch the screen to learn the proper sequence 
of letters. Or, if the main purpose of a particular sequence is to comiaunicate 
an abr,tract principle (sharing, self-v;orth, etc.), then the child does not have 
to v;atch the c}u'>racter to understand the message. 

The danger exists, however^ that if a child looks away from the screen, 
ho may be distracted completely by another object or person in the room. Ihus, 
it would iseem that although visual attention is not the only variable v/hicli 
sliould be cci-isidcred, it is of major inioortance in designing segments v/hich 
v;ill provide a maximum opportunity for the child to learn. 

Viewing of tr*o pilot t£tpes produced the average percentage of attending 
showji in P'^igures 3 (pilot tape 1) and 4 {pilot tape 2) , For the first pilot 
tape, tlie highest percent of attending (72%) was elicited by a segment involving 
a song about making a runriy fac;e . The high rhythiaic quality of the song itself, 
a,s v;ell as tiie expression of the young children in the serment probably con- 
tributed to its attraction. The average percent of viewing for the first pilot 
tape v;as 52%, 

Segments involving a moiiologue by an adult character did not elicit as 
much attendirig beliavior (51%) as a monologue by a puppet (wizard segment) or as 
mucli an did a dialogue betv;ecn several adults or puppets (60%) . These findings 
are consistent^ v;j.th the previous results^ from the earlier programs viewed by 
the same children. 

The second pilot tape shov;ed essentially similar pattoriis of viewing 
bri)iavior. The children attended most to a segment involving narration of a 
/ilmod sequence. They attended least to a m.onologuc and to an extended dialogue 
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Figure 3 
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P3:;KCr:NT OF A'lTi^NTlOM TO SCIii^EN 
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sequojice. Songs and animated sequoncos also held the children's interest. 

The consisttjncy of t]u:->o results across bot)i pilot tapos and acro:>s the 
secjuionts from otlier prog; anio indicate a consistent pattern of viewincj behavior 
for the children iji UUs sample. Uhero v/as a marked preference for novelty, 
unpredictability and surprise ending. The children preferred to watch dialogues 
rather than monologues, and eiiunation or filmed sequences of events rather than 
the relatively static didactic presentation of adults speaking directly to the 
children. 

Ov^r t Re s p o n s c s to Programraing 

A second major area of interest is the pattern of overt responses made by 
the children during th^ tiine they v/ere exposed to the programs. Figures 5 and 6 
show the perce!;t of elicited responses and verbal and non-verbal enthusiasm for 
each of the segments taken from available prograrnjining. For the sake of simplicity 
verbal and non- verbal responses are coi:ibined for both categories. The percentage 
figures shown are derived fro:a all categories except "No Response", and represent 
the percent of all overt responses in the "Elicited" and "Enthusiasm" classifi- 
cations . 

The broken line in these figures represents the percent of "enthusiasm" 
responses. Several of the segments v;hich r'jcoived the highest number of 
positive responses, elicited less overall viewing time, while others which 
produced the n\ost viewing timo produced fewer responses from the children. 

The followi]ig table (page 17) shov;s a comx^ arisen of several segments 
ta>;en from the pilot tapes and other programs on percent of viev/ing and percent 
of enthusiasm. 

As is evident from the figures in the table, it is difficult to predict 
overt entfiusiar.iri from the amount of viev;ing of a j)art iculcU" segment. 
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Percent Percent 
Socjmon t At ten t ion Knthus i asm 



Cartoon Seiiamo Street 


90 


30 


Narration Zoom 


50 


55 


Puppets I'Ust* rogors 


72 
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i^iOnoio^kJe — bGsanio buiGot. 




57 


Animation— Pilot 1 


'JB 


35 


Svong ~- Pilot 1 


72 


10 


Narration Pilot 2 


70 


0 



Table 1 



Percent of Vicv/ing and Enthusiasm 

In conclusion, preliminary analyses of data from observation of a group 
preschool rliildren indicates the follov/ing: 

1. Childrc.i exhibit both active and passive patterns of viev;ing, vuth 
active patterns elicit:jd by highly rhythmic, "bouncy" musical pre- 
sentation, huiiierous cartoons or novel filming techniques. More passive 
viev;iny stems from narration or dialogue betv.'een tv;o characters. 

2. Long monologues addressing Uie children directly failed to hold 
attention for any length of time. 

3. There v;a3 little direct relationship between overt expressions of 
enthusiasm or pleasure and viewing time for any segment, 

4. Cartoons aiid films were most ef:'ective holding attention to the screen, 

5. Children m.ade a greater numljer of elicited response to the two AEL 
pilot programs Uian they did to the segments taken from other prr school 
progrvjuvs . 

6. The technique used in this study seems to be valid and reliable enough 
for further use in program planning and for incorporation into the 
Marketable Preschool Education Program in the future. 
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J Figure 5 

Percent of Elicited and Enthusia.stic Res2Dcnye for Sogincnts of All 
Available Programs; for Children - Tape ] 
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Figure G 

Percent of Elicited and Knthusiastic Kosponse for Segments of All 
Available Programs for Children - Tape 2 
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Figure 7 

Percent of lUicitod and Knthusiastic Response 
for Sogmcnts of Around tfiO i^cnd - Pilot Tape 1 
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PKKCKNT OF KLICITED AND ENTHUSIASTIC RESPONSi: 
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Figure 8 



Percent of KJicited and Fnthusiastic Response 
for Seg^nents of Around the^ Bend - Pilot Tape 2 
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It is very possible thc\t different styles of pms^entation elicit active 
ajKl paosiVG viov;i:uj style.;.. It ^u-^ein:s likely tluit rapidly paced sonys , ani- 
mation, etc. tend to elicit more active viewing, while £;Iov\'er paced narration 
and dialocjuc elicit a more passive viewing pattern. 

Elicited responr,e v/as very infrequent for all prograrn^j; occxiring in only 
three of the 21 segi^jnt^j taken from current children's programs. This is 
easily understood, since few, if any, of these shows make an effort to actively 
involve children. 

Generally , children n^ade the greatest percent of enthusiastic responses 
to song sequences, animation, and to events which were surprising or unusual 
in nature. 

As v/as true v;ith viev;ing behavior, similar results are found in ccmpavi'ig 
overt responses on the pilot tapes v;ith those on the previous segments. Children 
made the greatest nuinl)or of enthusia:^ tic responses to scgir^ents in /olving songs, 
animation, and comic or surprise endings. 

Both pilot tapes produced a liigher number of elicited responses than did 
the segments from otlic. programs. This was particularly true of the ''Funny 
Face" song where children made the greatest number of elicited responses. 

Although pilot tape 2 produced fewer enthusiastic responses th^ui pilot tape 
1, it did elicit responses from the children over a greater nu:nber of segments. 
Again^ song::: and animation v;ore the most effective in elicitina these responses, 
vdiile monologue and dialogue elicited the fewest. The consistency of these 
results indicate ct stable pattern of responding and have major implications for 
planning future productions. 
Sun\mary 

Ttiis report attempted to relate the development and use of an obser- 
vational system to evaluate children's responses to a number of television 



styles and raodefi of px-esentation , The tcchi^ique ha:> )\igh intcr-ratcr reli a- 
bility, and provides a reliable estimate of pattern^-j of behavuor across; 
time periods. 

The setting of the observations is designed to replicate a inore hoiao- 
like environnent than has been present in other recent studies, and should 
give a more accurate repi"esentation of children *s unbiased preference in 
progran^::ilrig. 

At the beginning of this report , Uiree major goals for this effort v/ero 
set forth. These v;erc: first, to develop a valid and reliable assessir^ont 
technique which v.'ould clearly duplicate television viewing in the home en- 
viromnont; second, to provide information to those /vl'L staff moiabers responsible 
for planning future Around the Bend production; and finally, to compare tv/o 
pilot tfipes v;ith seg:aents of other programs. 

V<liiie the first two tasks have been met, only the most general conclusi.ons 
can be drawn frora a comparison across segments and pilot tapes. Because of 
time limitations it v;as not possible to alternate presentations of pilot tapes 
with oUier program segments, and this may have introduced a systematic bias 
into the children's behavior. Provided that resources are available, a follow- 
up study may be done to corroborate the findings presented above, using a 
more rigorous experimental design, 

A second area for additional study concerns the vi.ev/ing habits of children 
from different socio-economic backgrounds. The six nursery school children 
who viewed the second pilot tape attended to the program approximately 70% of 
the time, while the Head Start children viewed considerably less frecjuently. 
It would be highly relevant to ascertain whether those results are atypical 
or whether a definite bias exists in lov/er income children's viov;ing haJ>its, 
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Segments Taken from Available Preschool Television Programs 
for the Week of March lG-23, 1973 



Segment 1 
Seyinent 2 
Segment 3 
Segment 4 
Segrvient 5 
Segment ^ 
Segment 7 
Segment 8 
Segment 9 
Segment 10 



Tape 1 
Narration - P^ opm 
Singing - Dancing - Zoo m 
Cartoon - ^0001 
Puppets - Misteroq ors 

Singing - Monologue - Affective - Hister pqcr s 
Film and Narration - Seseimo Street 
Cartoon - Letters - Sesame Street 
Film " Pixilation - Sesame S tree t 
^'o no 1 og u e - A 1 ph alo e t - S.csame Str^^ct 
Puppets - Sesanc^ Street 
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Tape 2 
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Segment 
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Monologue 


- Captain Kangaroo 


Segr'ient 
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Monologue 


- Caotain Kancraroo 


Soqr.Gnt 


10 


Song - Capital n Kangaroo 


Segment 




Puppets - 


Singing - Captain Kangaroo 
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Coding Sheets for Segii-sents of Preschool Programs 
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Cornpor>rtion of Pilot Tape 1 — Around the Bend 



Segmont 1 
SegTucnt 2 
Segiacnt 3 
Segment 4 
Segment 5 
Segment G 
Segment 7 
Segment 8 
Segment 9 
Segment 10 
Segment 11 
Segment 12 
Segment 13 
Segment 14 
Segment 15 
Segment 16 



Opening 
Coffee Pot 
Sharing Film 
Walking 
Tv^^o B'rogs 
Stacking 

Animation - Big/Little 
Tim' s Gome 

Animation - Big/Little 
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Workshop 

Toothbrush 

Triplets 

Funny Face 

Magic Hol].ov; 

Closing 
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Composition of i'ilot Tape 2 — Around the Bond 
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.Coding Sheets for Aro und tho 
Pilot Tapes 1 and 2 
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